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ABSTRACT 

A study of the acquisition of time-related 
gramiatical forms in Hebrew-speaking children looked at three kinds 
of information : (1) relative frequency of occurrence of different 
verb forms at different ages; (2) the relationship between 
tense-marking on verbs and the semantics of verbs used at different 
ages, and (3) the use of time adverbs referring to present, past, or 
future as they interact, with verb forms. The data were drawn from 
160 transcripts of adult-child interactions of 102 children aged 1.0 
to 5.6 years. The basic unit of analysis was the graranatical 
constituent "clause." The overall results of the study confirmed 
previous case study findings on the centraflity of ia^erative and 
infinitive forms in early verb usage. It was further noted that the 
three categories of present, past, and future do not correspond to 
three distinct slices of a timeline. The more relevant questions 
concern the patterning of deployment of each category by itself and 
m interaction with others, rather than their relative order of 
acquisition as children learn to mark time in their native languages. 
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The grammar of Modern Hebrew affords an interesting 
perspective on how children talk about tinwi, for the following reas<ms 
at least. Firstly, there is no unequivocal basic or citation form of a 
verb in the language -comparable to, say, English waPc, enjoy . un- 
derstand. From the very start, children must inflect any verb they use 
for oood and/or for tense, choosing one of the five obligatory, 
mutually exclusive categories of Infinitive, imperative, present, 
past, or Future. Saaandly, verba in Hebrew are inflected for tense and 
•aood, but not for aspect. Such distinctions as durative/non<kirative or 
perfective/ imperfective are not part of the grammatical markings of 
the language today. Instead, if these categories are expressed overt- 
ly, it will be by lexical means such as aspectual verbs meaning begin , 
persist or adverbs like those meaning constantly , all the time , or 
through nonproductive verb-pattern altematicm - e.g. rac 'run' vs. 
iterative mitrocec 'run around'. From this point of view, Modern 
Habrew is very different from languages such as those in the Germanic, 
Romance, or Slavic groups, which mark both tense and aspect simulta- 
neously, or caiineae, which marks aspect alone. 

The develoiment of temporal distinctions in Hebrew is of interest, 
inter alia because of recent claims that in the early phases of child 
language, aspectual distinctions have priority over temporal distinc- 
tions (as argued in a variety of studies reviewed in Bickerton 1981, 
Weist 1984). in the present context, we consider Hebrew envelopment 
as typifying a case where in terms of surface grammatical marking, 
tense can be analyzed quite apart from aspect. Thus, the single 
*t»rew form, present- tense holex , corresponds respectively to English 
'walks, is walking, has been walking' and, sometimes, also 'has 
walked' , while past' tense halax could be used to render any of the 
following in English: 'walked, was walkirg, had walked, had bean 
walking' and also 'has walked'. 

Available data on the early verb usage of Hebrew-speaking 
children indicate that the first forms to emerge are the infinitive 
and imperative, bcth "nonf ini te" categories (Berman 1978a, Dromi 
1982, Kaplan 1983). Our interest here, accordingly, will focus on the 
emergence of the finite forms - present, past, and Future - as gramma- 
tical devices for encoding Ume. Studies on the acquisition of tense 
in lai^uages other than Hebrew are not of much help in this respect, 
since they do not yield an unequivocal picture about the precise order 
of acquisition of the different tenses. it is generally agreed that 
presentoccurs prior to past and Future - a fact which has been ex- 
plained in experiential ai>d pragmatic terms (sachs 1982) as well as <m 
cognitivegrounds (Harner 1980). But the evidence is con traversial with 
regard to the relative ordering of past compared with Future t¥»nse. 
For instance, Harner'a (1980) experimental study shows past to be 
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understood at an earlier age than future^ while Aoes* (1946) analysis 
of naturalistic speech output shows that future Is used before past. 

fmaty then, would we predict for Bebrew? one possible hypothesis 
Is that order of acquisition relies on the principle of formal sirapll^ 
city. However, we have argued in prior studies that the early emer« 
gence of nonfinite imperative and Infinitive forms - in fact of Hebrew 
morphological markings in general - cannot be accounted for solely o*- 
even largely along these lines (Berman in press, Droml 1982). Disre^ 
gardinj tne factor of formal simplicity, we remain with two alterna- 
tive TOurq^s of prediction. One relates to experiential factors such 
as the role of the "here and now** together with considerations of 
general conceptual development* This would yield the hypothesis that 
present will be encoded first, followed by either past or Future - 
where the ordering of the latter would depend on one's a priori 
analysis of the relative cognitive complexity of these two time- 
stretches, and their respective roles in the linguistic experience of 
yoimg children. The competing predlcti<m t^es in with the '"defective 
tense hypothesis" (ffelst 1984)9 which suggests that all three so- 
called tenses will emerge concurrently, being dominated by aspectual 
rather than by strictly temporal considerations. For Hebrew, which 
does not mark aspect on the verb, this could mean that some kinds of 
verbs- statlves and other duratives, say - will occur Initially in 
the present, and only in the present tense; other verb*- types - for 
Instance, punctual verba -will occur at the same time exclusively in 
past tense; while yet others may at first favor future tense* This 
second prediction has strong consequences for our study, since it 
implies that the mere occurrence of a tensed form is not In itself 
clear proof that a given temporal distinction has been acquired* And 
even if present* tense forms are more common than pasti this need not 
mean that present is acquired prior to either past or future. 

In attempting to resolve sudti questions for Hebrew, we analyzed a 
corpus of free speech samples from several perspectives, with the aim 
of integrating varlooa kinds of lnformati<m relevant to hov children 
deploy time- related forms, we took account of three parameters, thus; 
1. Relative frequency of occurrence of different verb forms at 
different ages; 

2* Relationship between tense-marking on verbs and the semantics 

of verbs used at different ages; and 
3. Use of timfci-adverte which refer to present, past, or future - 

as they Interact with verb- forms. 

Description of the Study 

Our data-base consists of 160 transcripts of adult- "'. lid 
interactions, covering 102 different children in eight age- groups, 
from i;0 to 5;6 years of age. The samples were elicited by several 
different adults - investigators and parents - who were uninformed as 
to the subject of the investigation. Transcripts ranged from 35 to 
over 500 clauses in length, yielding a total of 26^035 children's 
output clauses. Thus, we took as our basic unit of analysis the 
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grammatical constituent of "clause" rather than the more usual 
"utterance", since the latter does not lend itself to precise 
defi ni ti on, and rell es on detai led prosodl c i nf ormati on of the ki nd 
not always available In our transcripts* Each clause was coded on 
three in^tependent levels of structures syntactic clause*typef verb- 
morphologyi and lexical time-expressions (adverbs and conjunctions) - 
the last two of which are discussed below. 

With regard to verb-fora, we conai<tered the five inflectional cate- 
gories of: Infinitive, Imperative, Present, I^st, and Future, as 
i llustrated in Table 1 below. 

Tahle 1 - Examples of verb-inflections in 5 commcm Baibrew verbs 



ROOT ] 


GLOSS 


INFINITIVE 


IM FBRATIVE 


PRESENT 


PAST 


FUTURE 




fini sh 


li -gmor 


gmorl 


gomer 


gaoar 


yi-giDor 


g-t-y 


drink 


11 -shtot 


shtel 


shots 


shata 


yi -shte 




go* down 


la«*redet 


red! 


^red 


yarad 


ye- red 


?-x-l 


e^t 


le-exol 


exoll 


Qxel 


axal 


yo-xal 



Examples are from a single cx>nju^tion ( htnyan pattern), the one 
by far most frequent in our saiaple* They are given in the mor- 
phologically simplest form of masculine si ngular, wl th past and 
future verbs in the unmarked 3rd person. Verb*conjugati on vid 
inflections for number, gender, person, are disregarded here. 



Use of ti ma-expreeal ons was examined by reference to specific 
lexical items, as follows* All adverbs and conjunctions relevant to 
the expression of temporality in current Babrew were subdivided into 
three main categories: Aspectuals, Temporals, and Connectives. 
Aspectuals are terms which refer to the internal properties of a 
situation - e#g. in English, already, all the ti mei Temporals are 
expressions which ^ecifically local situations in time, either with 
respect to the moment of speech - e.g. yesterday ^ next week - or to 
some external reference point - e.g» on Satardays# in the summer i 
while Connectives relate situations, and hence clauses, to one another 
sequent! ally e.g. later, as soon as. In thi s acnalyai s, we deal wi th 
only one subset of Temporals, namely, deictio tavporals. These are 
terms which eiqplicdtly locate an event or situation in time relative 
to the moment of speaking (Fillmore 1975, Hornstei n 1977). The 
dei cti c temporals i ncluded i n our analysi s were di vi ded accordi ng to 
their real world time reference, as follows: ntESBIT - axshav 'tow', 
haYo m 'today', karega 'at-the-moment', kayom 'nowadays', haboker 
'thi s-morni ng', ha'erev 'thi s-eveni ng% ha-ehavua 'thls-week'; BAST - 
g a'a m 'once', etmol 'yesterday', m i g man 'long-ago', shi 1 shorn 'day- 
bef ore^yesterday', bashavua she'avar 'last week', li f ney shavua 'a 
week ago'i FUTURE - od me 'at 'soon', maxar 'tomorrow', m oxrataY i ro 
•day after tomorrow', maxar baboker 'tomorrow morning% bashavua halya 
•next week', be'od shavua/shana . . . 'in (a) week/year. • 
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Oxt first set of results describes the distribution of verb^forms 
for each age-group in the sample, as set cnit in Table 2 below* 

Table 2 - Dd stri Initi on of verb forms by age-grcKip^i n percentages ^ 



Age*Group 

B CB 91 919 SS^VCR S 


No. 
Of 

Vbs 


M a t r 
Nonfi ni tas 
INF IMP 


i X V e r 
Tensed \ 
tBES tkST PUT 


b 

Unclear 


2nd Verb 
IMF OTHER 


I(1;0-l;5) 
#C1 - 1,544 




14 21 


30 8 3 


20 


3 1 


II(1;6-1;11) 
#C1 " 2,421 


t468] 


11 16 


49 14 3 


3 


4 


11112 lOnZ f 5 1 
#C1 - 5,007 


[2,325] 


4.5 18 


40 21 7 


3 


6 0.5 


IV{2 16-2 ;11) 
*C1 - 4,242 

V(3»0-3»5) 
#C1 - 3,577 

VI(3i6-3;11) 
#C1 - 4,139 


[If 7581 
[If 533] 
[2,186] 


4 11 
1.5 6 
2 7.5 


45 21 9 
54 20 7 

46 20 15 


2 
2 

1.5 


6 2 


8 1.5 


7 1 
7 0.5 

9 0.5 

10 S3 CKa sai 


VII(4»0-4f5) 
»CI -2,385 

lII{4;6-5;6) 
#C1 =2,720 

a as a s a S( 4 ^ ts cs;a a a 


[If 489] 
[If 838] 


2.5 1.5 

2 3 


41 38 7 
35 42 6.5 


2.5 

2 

Bea waaBtsfi*) 



No» of vbs - total number of verb^tokens 1 n that age-group, i s 
given in brackets, disregarding inflections for number, gender# 
person, as well as hi n y an verb-pattern conjugati ons. 
#C1 « total number of child output clauses in that age-group. 



Several patterns emerge from these figures which are marginal to 
thn mai n 1 ssues addressed i n thl s study. Thus, the f i gures 1 n the two 
first, leftmost columns reveal that relative to the total number of 
clauses for each age-group, the number of verb-tokens increases 
steadily with age. That is, at each age*-level, children produce con- 
sistently fewer verbless utterances - from over 90% of all clauses of 
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the younges , chi Idren* down to only 40% of non-verh clauses by ages 
four to fi \r&. The occurrence of qui te a large proporti on of 
clauses with no overt verb even in the apeech of older chi Irlren can be 
attri buted to the fact that present-tense copula sentences i n nibrew 
are verbless. Another general trend i s revealed i n the ri ghtmost 
colunn, headetTsecond verb", where we see that the proporti on of 
infinitives used as conspleoent verba also rises with age. 

Our oain concern, however, is with the breakdown of foras for 
matrix verbs. Table 2 shows that nonfinite infinitives and im- 
peratives decrease consistently with agei niey cone to nearly a third 
of the verb-foras of the youngest chi Idren (2fiU8% in Groups I and il), 
whereas only some 5% of the forms in the top age-group are nonflnites- 
The youngest children also show a relatively large number of verb- 
forms listed as "unclear" or morphologically unanalysable - as high as 
20% in GrcN^) I. And the Inalk of verbs used to age two are either 
nonfinite infinitives and imperatives or present-tenae - three forms 
«diich together account for 75% of all verbs in Grcnips I and II. 

All three of the tensed fonas - KsTOut, mst, and Future - occnir 
from the youngest age. Kesent-tense forms clearly predominate until 
age four years, when Ibst-tense attains the save level of usage (41% 
present as against 38% past-tense in GToi^ VII). Finally, comparison 
of the three tenses reveals a clear li near development wi th age for 
the past forms alone. By contrast, verbs in present-tense and in 
future-tense are evenly distributed across the samples sresent forms 
account for around 40-50% from Groi^ II on, while future tense occurs 
wi th under 10% of all verb forms i n the enti re cozpus. ^ 

The second facet of our analysis concerned the relation between 
verb-forms and verb-types, which we derived by grouping the verbs used 
at different ages in terms of s&manti o class-membership, we found 
that present forms occur more or less across the board for different 
classes of verbs - including mod&Ia and other staU ves, dynaai c action 
verbs, transfer verbs such as those aeani ng 'put* or 'take', and even 
some punctual verbs. As for the past, vp unti 1 two years of age, all 
of the different past-form verbs are action type verbs of the sort 
meaning 'did* or 'made*, 'went', or 'happpened', with a slight 
favoring of more punctual verbs such as those meaning ■fell', 
"arrived*. Thus, none of the early past-tense verbs are of the 
stati ve type, although such verbs are already used i n nonf i ni te or in 
present-tense forms. From age two years and up, past-tense forms are 
used across a wider variety of semantic verb-clasaesi thus they 
account for a total of 91 verb-types in &mip ill (x>mpared *idth only 
23 out of the 64 past-tense verb tokens in the previous age-':|roi^. Yet 
statlve verbs like *want* as well as physical-location verbs like 
'sleep* or 'si t' are sti 11 rarely found i n the past. It i s only from 
around age four (Group VXI and up) that the past tense is used much 
more fleidblyi test verbs manifest far greater lexical diversity, as 
revealed by a noticeable change in type/token ratio of past-tense 
forms, and past tense now occurs also with some statlve verbs, like 
those meaning 'want', 'be-able', 'like'. As for fn^mra tense, we 
already noted that these were far less common than either present or 
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past. Yet across the satgple, future forms were found to cover several 
different classes of verbs and, quite consistently, those verbs which 
are relatively frequent In the future are very coasaon In past tense, 
too (e.g. verbs like those meaning Mo* or 'make*, 'go*, 'give*, 'be' 
and alTO 'fall'). Use of future tense thus does not seeo motivated by 
any obvi ous s«»nti c factors . 

Along with verb-form frequency and verb-class occurrences, we 
' conducted a thJ rd test, to check the distribution of deictic time- 
adverbs 11 ke those 11 sted ear 11 er. Around 14% of all clauses 1 n the 
sample contained one or more time-expressions of the three types we 
analyzed. Out of 3,709 time-expressions in the entire corpus, 855* 
(2 3%) were of the type we defined as "temporals'*, and of these, most 
were deictic temporals (622 in all). Table 3 presents the di strl - 
butl on of del ctl c temporals as they 1 nteract wl th verb-tense. Note 
that the term "congruent" here refers to oo-occurrence of verb-tense 
and ti me- adverb in a given clause. Thus, a clauselike anl holex 
axshav *I go now, I'm goi ng now* shows a cma9raaB^ of present-time 
adverb wi th present-tense verb, whi le clauses U ke anl_ holex etmol 'I 
go yesterday* or ani holex od m eat *1 go/ am goi ng soon* are both non- 
congruent, since they have nonpresent time-adverbs with a present- 
tense verb. But while the first Is ungrammati cal, th© second Is 
wellformed. in other words, congruence Is not the same as 
grammati call ty. Rather, it denotes double-markl ng of si ngle tl me- 
reference by both verb-tense form and by time-adverb. 

Table 3 - Overall distribution of deictic time adverbs by verb-forms x 



ADVERBS 


VSR 
congruent 


S - F 0 I 
Noncongruent 


ins 

No ^rb 


TOTAL 
ADVERBS 


Rresent 
X&st 


157 
48 


142 


m 


. 491 


5 


10 


63 


Future 


20 


20 


28 


68 




225 


167 


230 


622 



1. 



Table 3 shows that across the entl re populatJ on, present-ti me 
related adverbs are by far more common that those which rofer to 
future or past, accc ntl ng for nearly 80% of all such words. 
Moreover, present as well as future time-adverbc show an almost even 
distribution across types of verb-marking. They occur almost equally 
in the three different contexts ofs (1) clauses we defined as 
"congruent", whi ch have a verb i nf lected for the correspond! ng tense - 
e.g. a pre-scnt time-word with a present-tense verbi (11) clauses which 
have a verh marked for some noncongruent tense - e.g. a present ti we- 
word with a future or past-tense verbi and (ill) clauses wiil ch have no 
overt verb at all - e.g. hu ka- rea* baxuc 'he outside now » h8*s 
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outsi ie now* or hem oifr* oa|at gujcani 9 •they soon ready - they'll he 
ready soon*. As against thl past time adverbs are, across the 
sample, very largely linked to clauses which also contain verbs marked 
wi th a past'^tense i nf lecti on. . Ihe break^wn of these 1 nteracti ons by 
age*** group i a shown below* 



Table 4- Interaction of <teictic time^adverbs %dth verb^fonss by ages 



Age^Group 


HISSBIT ADVERB 
Cgr Ncgr NoV 


mST ADVERB 
Cgr Ncgr MoV 


FUTURE ADVERt 
Cgr Ncgr NoV 


TOTM. 
• ADVBIBS: 
tCLAUSES 


I (1;0-li5) 


2 








2t 1,544 


II(1;6-1M1 ) 


1 


2 


« 








33 2,421 


III (2;0-2i5) 


13 9 


39 




2 


8 


71 J 5,007 


IV{2f6-2;ll ) 


29 23 


S2 


3 


3 


3 7 


120 s 4,242 


V (3;0-3i5) 


20 21 


23 


1 2 


1 


1 6 


75: 3,577 


VI(3|6-3|11 ) 


36 32 


34 


13 


3 


6 


5 7 


136t 4,139 


VII (4;0-4t5) 


18 36 


16 


19 1 


4 


5 


2 3 


104s 2,385 


VIII (4f6-5t6) 


41 20 


24 


12 2 


3 


3 


1 5 


Ills 2^^720 



Cgr congruent, Ncgr « noncongruent, HoV • v«rble8a 



The above figures show that up to age two (Groups I and li), 
alnost no del cti c temporals are usedt these few are only of present 
ref erencei and they occur 1 n clauses whl ch have no present narkl ng on 
the verb. From age two years on (Group HI and up), there 1 s a clear 
rise in total number of tesporals, but nearly all are still associated 
with the present. And again, many of thes serve as the <«ly sarkers 
of present time-referents. Future adverbs occur for the first time In 
Group III (age two to two-and-a-half), oai nly with "noncongruent", 
nonfuture narked verb-fortas. In Group V, from age thr€»e, present 
ti me-adverbs are for the fi rst ti oe used to the same extent with a 
present-tense verb as wi th nonpresent verbs or wi th no verb. Next, 1 n 
Group VI (age three-and-a-half to four), we observe the first occurr- 
ence of several pa«t time adverbs. These are used largely together 
with a past-tense verb, a pattern of dcHible-aarki ng of the past which 
persists from this age and vp. Note, finally, that past time adverbs 
almost never occur with nonpast verbs, in marked contrast to the 
relatively large numbers of "noncongruent" verb/adverb occurrences in 
present and future. Ne will argue that thi s 1 s indicative of a quite 
general distinction bettra»en the past tense and the others. 
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In interpreting these Cindlnga, consider, firsts the choices 
ifflposed on children by the formal devices emplo/ed by their language 
to excess notions of tefflporality. Given that Hebrew verbs must be 
inflected for oood or tense (as shown in Table 1 ) , our children were 
found to use a variety of different verb*foras froa the very ycnmgsat 
age - including past » present, and future. But the early eaergenw of 
teased fbrfis does not necessarily aean that these children are already 
making clear distinctions in setting events along the tioa*lineu on 
the contrary, the claiia that aere occurrence of surface forms is not 
in itself evidence of childrei^s ability to encode temporal notions is 
well supported by our analysis. Firstly, in quantitative terms, the 
relative proportion of the different verb forms changes with time. 
Ihus, nonfinite imperatives and infinities are common miainly in the 
speech of younger children, while use of past* tense shows a marked in* 
crease over the years « once at age two and then again at around age 
four, yet these figures in themselves fail to account for a major 
qualitative shift in children* s later deployment of verb- tense 
markings. Thus, further analysis of verb- tense forms as interacting 
with the variables of verb-content and time-adverbs reveals that 
genuine ^quisition of the semantics of anteriority applies only to 
the older children in our sample, from age four on. It is only at 
this age that children make free use of past- tense across different 
verb-. classes* And it is at this age, too» that time-adverbs which 
make refsrence to the past emerge as an additional, and overlapping^ 
means of talking about past events. 

Consider, next, the interrelation between the linguistic 
categories of mood/ tense in the endstate grammar, on the one hand, and 
the developGaiental pstteming of these categories in child language » cm 
the other. Our findings suggest that accepted analyses of adult 
systeids of encoding time may not directly mirror how children 
categorize form/meaning relations in this OMiaain^ The traditional 
division of the system into nonfinite infinitives and imperatives 
as opposed to the time-related categories of present, past, 
and future respectively is not supportiMl by mir developmental data* 
For one thii^, so-called present-^ tense forms combine with the non- 
finite imperatives and infinitives as predominant in early verb usage, 
until around the middle of the third year. Secondly, the three forms 
of present, past, and future each manifests a distinct de-velopmental 
pattern, it is thus hardly feasible to treat them together as con-* 
stituting a homogeneous, tripartite system, as has been done in the 
description of Modern Hebrew (e.g., Rosen ig66, Rubinstein 19ao» 
although a rather different analysis is suggested in Barman 1978b}« 
Recall that in our sample , occurrence of present and future forms 
remains largely constant across the entire preschool age-range - 
albeit at two very different levels - whereas past forms, and they 
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alone# show a clearly cuoiulatlve pattern of growth* 

This leads to a further points The special status of the 
category of past in H&hrew child language - £^rhaps child language 
in general. Not only are past forms unique in alone manifesting a 
clear developmental curve, the past is also the only category whi ch 
occurred consistently and aloost exclusively with tioe*adverhs that 
are clearly anterior in reference. Besides, past tense is the only ^ 
category whi ch we found to be ti ed to speci f i o types of verbs i n the 
early years. Clear evidence of children's abi lity to talk about the 
past aa an experiential category unconnected with the specific nature 
of the event i s avai lable from only as late as age four, ^i s can be 
i nterpreted as provi di ng at oost only parti al, and qui te i ndi rect, 
evif^nce for what has been ter«ed 'the <tefective tense hypothesis'' - 
particularly if we recall that in Hebrew, which has graoiDati cal 
marking of time but not of Asp^KCt on the verb, verb«-seQanti cs plays a 
role in the acquisition of past tenro, and of it alone. 

As for proMat tmnM, i t was used wi th great conoi stency, and was 
very widee-^read acrosa the enti re^ample. The nonexclusive use of 
deictic time^adverbs with present^-Ssnse verbs aimhined with the lack 
of semantic specificity of the verbs occurring in present forms across 
the entire age-range suggests that the present is not clearly iden-* 
tifiable with a specific point in time. Rather, it has a t^porally 
neutral, "defaulf status *• as accords well with the fact that Bsibrew 
grammar makes no formal distinction between generic or extended 
present and moment of speaking (compare, say, English "'he makes 
dl nner'/'he's making dinner*). Piaitmre tense verbs were used sparingly 
by the children in our study - possibly because future forma esqpress 
modal as well as temporal orientations, and Babrew-speakl ng children 
have numerous alternative ways of referring to the future auch as by 
means of the verb roce 'want' (the verb with by far the highest 
frequency in our sample), as well as many other modal and aspectual 
verbs used with an infinitive complement, and also by "noncongruenf 
use of future«referenpe deictic adverbs. Basides, in adult Bsbrew as 
In English, present-tense commonly serves to express future intent, 
a fact whi ch fur ;her ^ipoorts our TOnstrual of the present as unmarked 
and of future«*tense aa peripheral in the expression of temporality. 

In sum, we have tried to consider the envelopment of linguistic 
marking of time apart from aspect. "The overall picture we derive from 
our broad-based sample of naturalistic Id speech confi rms previous 
case-study findings regarding the centrality of Imperative and infini'* 
tlve forma in early verb-usage. We further noted that the three 
linguistic cates^ries of present, past, and future do not constitute a 
single paradigm c^rre^nding to three distinct slices along the time- 
line. From this we conclude that in the study of children's develop- 
ment of temporality in language, the more relevant and interesti ng 
questions concern not the relative order of acquisition of these three 
parameters, hut rather the di sti net patterni ng of how each one i s 
deployed in and o£ itself, and in interaction with the others, as 
Chi Idrsn learn to mark time (and, in most languages, aspect) in the 
grammar of thai r nati ve tongue. 
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^Tbls ra search vas supported by a grant £roa the United States- 
ZsraeX Binational science Foundation (BSDp jerusaieBp Israel* Thanks 
are dud to mbal Qosea vho organised data-collection, and to ^adar 
Elata, Galia Hatab, and Barbara joaaan for their help in anal/sis and 
codii^ o£ data* 

^in our analysis, we distinguished between future tense- forns used 
as suchp and their use in place of uore normative imperatives in 
certain sitfxilasaes of verbs, e,g. tavi means either *you<ll-bring* or 
• bring! • • 
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